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THE RIDDLE OF BEAUTY. 

Bbown ][)ii-d of spring, on pinion soft 

Ascending, 
A voice to reddening dawn aloft 

Thus lending; 
Why was tiiy music made eo sweet, 
And thou so beautiful and fleet, 

Light comer; 
Bewildered in the stir and heat 

Of summer! 

White clouds, that o'er the still blue sky 

Are pressing, 
To pilot forth an argosy 

Of blessing; 
Te glide with snowy sails unfurled 
Above a dull, niglit-blinded world; 

Kone caring 
Whence ye those fleeces, golden-cnrled, 

Are bearing. 

Blue autumn flower, thy deep heart stores 

Heaven's azur© ; 
And o'er us from thy chalice pours 

Rare pleasure. 
The frost a plague, a blackness casts; 
Thy fringe is torn when northern blasts 

Grow stronger. 
Men love thee while thy beauty lasts — 

No longer. 

Thon maiden, on whose lip and eye 

Entwining, 
The lovely tints of earth and sky 

Are shining. 
Thy sweet song dies; thy radiance must 
Fade like a flower, by blight and dust 

O'ertaken ; 
And all the roots of earthly trust 

Are shaken. 

Ah, why should thus the beautiful 

O'erbrood us. 
And ever its harmonions rule 

Elude us ? 
The grave its hopeless blot may be ; . 
Largess to eyes tliat. cannot see, 

'Tis giving— 
The joy, the pain, the mystery 

Of living. 

Say whence, oh Beauty, floatest thou ? 

And whither? 
Bat in a shade, an echo, now 

Swept hither. - 
Born with the sounds that hurry past? 
Dead, with the shapes that fade so fast? 

Oh never! 
The soul of eacii fair thing must last 

For ever. 



The glory of the rose remains 

Unfaded, 
Though now no wreath from woodside lanes 

Be braided. 
A word unknown she drooping said ; 
A breath was in her from the dead 

To waft her ; 
And Beauty's riddle shall be read 

Hereafter. 

Lucy Laboou. 



PUBLIC LECTUHEES. 

The present condition of American culture is well calcu- 
lated to excite reflections upon the phenomena of the lec- 
toring system as it is at present in operation in oar midst. 
It is obvious that the new aspects of humanity which 
American civilizatloa is constantly presenting, demand eii- 
tirely new agencies of mental and moral disctplination,-fio 
that in the upheaving of individual thought and actioa 
which freedom and energy are apt to produce, the immnta^ 
ble moral laws of society upon which all true progress 
rests, may ever be kept in view. Public. lectnriug is one of 
these agencies. Although not new in its inception, it i&, ia 
some measure, new in its practical application, and is there- 
fore worthy of study. If we were going to discuss the 
subject fully-, it would behove us to ascertain whether the 
system rests upon fixed priuciples, or whether it is a mere 
child of whim and fancy, or the sole result of the mental 
accidents and position of the lecturer. Bat this is not our 
object ; we propose rather to make such comments as may 
indicate a general treatment of the subject than to aim at 
enforcing any dogmatic conclusion of our own. 

No great sagacity is required to perceive at a glance 
that American society is emphatically in a preparatory 
coudition. Here we are, after a hundred years of national 
existence, with the most heterogeneous population that w.as 
ever gathered together outside of Babel. There arp, 
indeed, small intellectual cliqaes in "New England, NfiW 
York, and other sections' of the country, which sayor of, a 
certain unity of thought, attainments and aspirations, t:)ut 
take our population as a whole, it forms a conglomerate for 
which there is yet no term in the mental geology of the 
world. Yague appellations inust yield to estimates of indi- 
vidual character and individual capabilities. The question 
for a lecturer to decide, then, should not be " Is this my 
" lecture a standard of abstract thought?" Ijiit whether jt 
is calculated for the benefit of the persons to whom it hap- 
pens to be addressed. The present system of preparing a 
set lecture on a set subject, and delivering it at random all 
over the country, without the least reference to the mental 
or moral calibre of the audience, seems, if not farcical, at 
least inharmonious with the nature of true instruction. 

Let us portray the position of a lecturer, and draw a 
couple of sketches to take the place of argument. We 
take, for instance, a young clergyman or a young littdratenr, 
either of whom considers himself qualified by study and 
natural endowments for the sphere of lecturing ; he pre- 



